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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE 
LIBRARY IN OAMARU 


HELEN COWEY 


Tue attention of librarians has been focussed recently on the parallel 
lines along which librarians and adult education tutors are working, 
and Mr P. Martin Smith, in his article in New Zealand Libraries ° 
and at the 1951 conference, has given many ideas for collaboration 
between the two organizations. In many parts of New Zealand there 
are examples of this co-operation, and Oamaru visitors have given me 
enthusiastic accounts of activities in Timaru and Dunedin. However, 
this account of small town efforts may interest some readers, and may 
perhaps encourage librarians to write about activities in other districts. 


Miss Cowey is Librarian, Oamaru Public Library. 


* New Zealand Libraries 14 : 5-15 Ja-F ’51. 
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Brier History 


It is well known that education played an important part in the 
lives of Otago pioneers, and Oamaru at an early stage had its 
committees which arranged lectures and raised money to co-operate 
in the Provincial Education Board’s book buying scheme organized by 
John Hislop, Secretary of the Board. The minutes of 1869 give 
reports of the following lectures: Watt and the steam engine, by 
]. Hislop ; Geology, by Rev. A. B. Todd; Labrador and the Arctic 
regions, by Rev. A. Gifford; Tasmania, by R. Gillies; Glaciers and 
gold, by I. Ashcroft. In addition, the committee was raising money 
and making plans for a new building. 

The book stock was not neglected during all these activities. 
Early book stock figures are not available, but by 1884, two years 
after the new building was completed, the stock numbered 3,823. 
There is a record of £40 spent in 1880 on the complete set of the 
Annual Register | 

Unfortunately, this early healthy state of affairs did not continue. 
As other interests arrived, attendance at lectures decreased and the 
Athenaeum committee gradually abandoned them. The quality of 
the library stock deteriorated as the subscribers demanded more 
popular books, but in spite of this the Oamaru Library is more 
fortunate than some small libraries in New Zealand because there is a 
long tradition of book borrowing here and with some people it is a 
matter for pride that their families have belonged to the library for 
generations. The building itself is quite a landmark, so that most 
people know where the library is, even if they all do not yet know 
that it gives a free service now, and that the books available through 
the CLS are of a much higher standard than could ever be borrowed 
previously. 

When the Borough Council assumed responsibility for the library 
three years ago, a large proportion of the borrowers expected a free 
service of novels of the commercial book club standard, with some 
biography and travel for ‘good’ readers. It has therefore been 
necessary to show the people of Oamaru that a library covers a wider 
field than this, and, in establishing the idea of the educational purpose 
of the library, it has been very useful to have the co-operation of the 
Adult Education Centre. 


THE BvuILDING 


We are fortunate that at present the building is still too large to 
be used entirely by the library, and that it can therefore be used for 
other adult education purposes too, as was originally intended. Plans 
have been drawn for renovating the building and moving the library 
to the ground floor. When this is accomplished, the rooms left vacant 
upstairs should be well suited for adult education activities. In the 
meantime, while the library is upstairs, the Adult Education Centre 
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is established in one of the rooms on the ground floor, which greatly 
facilitates collaboration between the two organizations. 

One of the windows in the adult Education Centre is now used 
for display purposes. A pinex screen surrounds a table built up to 
the height of the window sill. The window is large enough to attract 
attention, and yet not so large that it requires many hours to be spent 
in arranging displays. It is used to advertise forthcoming lectures and 
other adult education activities, usually by showing some of the books 
from the library. On the night of the lecture the screen is moved 
away, allowing the books in the window to be examined. The value 
of the window was demonstrated at a recent poetry evening featuring 
readings by Mr Basil Dowling. When a member of the audience 
asked Mr Dowling to read some of his own poems, she added 
helpfully, “ There is a copy of Canterbury in the window.’ One person 
at least had noted the contents of the display. 


Book COLLECTIONS 


At present the most important service the library can give is in 
the provision of book collections. The resident adult education tutor, 
Mr B. B. M. Pickering, tells us the subject of his lectures several 
weeks before they begin, to give us time to request a suitable loan 
collection from the CLS. The books are then prominently displayed 
in the library with a notice of the forthcoming lectures, and a few of 
them are displayed in the AEC window. In this way intending 
students can read a little about the subject, in preparation, while 
interested borrowers will see that there are to be lectures where they 
will have a chance to discuss their subject. Half an hour before the 
lectures begin displays are arranged in the AEC, and books are issued 
from these displays. If a member of the library staff cannot be present 
the tutor issues the books, but we always try to have a staff member 
to attend the first lecture in a series in order to enrol new members. 

Loan collections are sometimes used to test interest in a subject 
before classes are arranged. It is a simple task to examine the issue 
cards of books returned after the collection has been in the library 
a few weeks, and, if there seem to be enough people interested to 
warrant the formation of a class, circulars can be sent by the tutor 
to those people who have borrowed books. This was done recently 
with a loan collection on astronomy, with the result that sixteen people 
attended the first lecture and the roll increased at each succeeding 
lecture. 

While it is a simple matter to display books and issue them at 
town lectures, it is more difficult to cater for country lectures. We 
have at times borrowed small loan collections which Mr Pickering 
takes with him to show his audience. If there are present any country 
subscribers to the library, they can then borrow the books, or if there 
is a library in the neighbourhood the books can be requested from the 
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CLS through that library ; but we hope that soon a more satisfactory 
arrangement can be found for this type of service. 

Sometimes the adult education tutor is consulted on the 
arrangement of the programmes of Women’s Institutes and other 
organizations, and on occasions he has taken a general collection of 
books from the Oamaru Library with the librarian to act as guest 
speaker. It is an exciting experience to introduce books to these 
people, and the pleasure is enhanced by a magnificent afternoon tea ! 
But the price of this pleasure is the honour of judging the competitions 
—the best batch of sausage rolls, or the best chrysanthemums. 
However, it is worth even this to hear people say, ‘I didn’t know you 
could get books like this at the library,’ and to be greeted by friendly 
smiles of recognition when some of these women join the library on 
their next visit to town. 





Books are prominently displayed in the library 


EXHIBITS AND DISPLAYS 


Sets of photographs to illustrate lectures are available for tutors, 
and when these are not actually in use at lectures they serve as 
excellent display material. The Oamaru Adult Education Centre has 
a supply of artistically mounted panels of photographs, covering a 
wide field and including modern painting, British orchestras, the 
theatre in Britain, and so on, as well as such detailed studies as 
Frances Hodgkins and the Boyd Neel orchestra. They can be borrowed 
by the library, and at present we set them up two at a time in the 
entrance hall with a glass case of appropriate books. The cases were 
formerly used to house the Athenaeum and Mechanics’ Institute 
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‘museum ’, which consisted of a miscellaneous collection of unlabelled 
shells, starfish, insects and stuffed birds proudly displayed in the 
entrance hall. Now, with changing displays of books, we hope that 
these cases have a more useful purpose in life and give a better 
indication of what can be found upstairs. The present displays are 
arousing much interest, and we hope they are leading people upstairs 
to borrow books on the subject displayed. Certainly when borrowers 
came to complain about the modern paintings display, that gave us 
the cue to suggest books which should interest them. 

Portable exhibits from the Otago Museum are available for the 
use of adult education tutors. In Oamaru, as it is not always possible 
to have adequate supervision in the Centre, the exhibits are displaved 
in the library. At present there are cases of pottery and metal work 
from China, Japan, India and Tibet, which are displayed with books 
on Eastern art and travel. Local collectors are very interested in the 
pottery, silver and brassware, while children bring their friends to 
see the opium pipe and the prayer wheel. It is planned that later in 
the year Dr Skinner from the Otago Museum will come to Oamaru 
to lecture on these exhibits, and, judging by the interest shown, there 
should be a large audience to hear him. 

Towards the end of last year, at the conclusion of the adult 
education embroidery class, an exhibition of the work of the class was 
held in the library, so that the practical results of reading some of the 
books were graphically illustrated. However, I cannot claim that 
merely by borrowing books the reader could always achieve the fine 
pieces of embroidery shown. 


Book Lists 


At the present stage of development the library has few collec- 
tions large enough to warrant the compilation of book lists. For every 
adult education project we have borrowed a collection of books from 
the CLS and displayed it with any appropriate books from our own 
stock. It has therefore not been practicable to make duplicated lists 
of these books, although borrowers can, if they wish, examine the list 
of books comprising the loan collection. However, a list of the 
library’s stock of books for parents was compiled for distribution in 
the Plunket rooms, and copies of this have recently proved useful 
when a child psychology class was commenced. This class, although 
organized by one of the churches and held in a church hall, used 
the lectures prepared for adult education groups. These lists were 
circulated at the class, and a loan collection was obtained as well. 
It proved to be a popular class and the books were well used. 


Resutts ArE Goop 


I have tried to describe library and adult education activities in 
a small town at a particular period in its cultural development. 
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The Adult Education Centre window is used to display . . . 
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. a few of the books 


Perhaps these co-operative activities will not always be possible in 
this form, but I hope that it will be possible always to have some 
form of collaboration between the two organizations. 

It is not possible to make any accurate measure of the results 
of these activities, but it is certain that more people are becoming 
aware of the work of the Adult Education Centre. In the library, the 
increased use of the request service shows that borrowers are gradually 
becoming aware of the true purpose of the library. For my part, 
I am very grateful for the advice and assistance that Mr Pickering 
has given me during a particularly difficult period of this library’s 
development, and I hope that in the future the library will prove 
to be of increasing value to the Adult Education Centre. 


FREEDOM TO LOOK 


‘Ir verily requires a New Woman of more than ordinary strength of 

mind to run the gauntlet of the many masculine optics which are 
immediately levelled at her on entering the newspaper room at the 
Public Library. There are many women having no sort of relation 
to this hackneyed title, who are still enlightened enough to wish to 
scan the various newspapers, and it is much to be desired that a 
table and seats in the newspaper room be set apart for their use. 
It would then soon cease to be a remarkable thing to see a woman 
where the latest papers are at present to be seen — practically only 
by men.’— Forward! (Auckland), v. 1 no. 16, 13th July, 1896. 
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THE RENTAL COLLECTION & 
FREE LIBRARY PRACTICE 


REPORT OF THE NZLA FICTION COMMITTEE 


THE various rental systems operating in New Zealand public libraries 
are each different in their aim, procedures and effect on the library’s 
economy. Their description and evaluation here is guided by the 
free library ideal. That is the conception of the library, publicly 
financed, providing reference services, issuing books and periodicals 
on subjects of special and general interest without direct charge to 
the inquirer or borrower. No member of the community, in this view, 
should lack information or the guidance of expert opinion through 
failure of library service. All should have ready access to books and 
periodicals that foster a liberal, questioning approach to literature and 
the problems of the age. The public library in its activities, which 
may also include the provision of record playing facilities, the hiring 
out of art reproductions and the screening of educational films, seeks 
to assist the individual in the living of a full life. This is an aspiration, 
moreover, that is being realized in many of our municipalities. 


Overseas patterns have been adapted to suit New Zealand 
conditions. Public library experience in New Zealand has, in fact, 
evolved a service wider in scope than is commonly denoted by the 
term ‘free library’. Books and services of recognized value to the 
community are supplemented with a wide range of entertainment 
reading. The various rental systems offer practical solutions to the 
problem of handling light ephemeral literature in a public library. 
But the economics of supplying this kind of reading is different from 
the economics of the services of more lasting value. The two services 
can, nevertheless, be articulated on an economically sound basis, so 
that the borrower is offered the widest possible range of reading by 
the one institution. 


Wuat Is THE RENTAL COLLECTION ? 


A rental collection is a collection of books, in an otherwise free 
public library, run on book club lines. A charge is made for each 
book lent. The immediate aim is either to recoup in rental fees some 
of the costs that would otherwise fall on the ratepayers, or to put a 
distinct part of the library on a commercial basis. In the latter case 
the intention is to make this part of the library self supporting. 
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Rental-Feeder Plan 


Rental collections intended to recoup a portion of library costs 
can be either of two kinds. In one the procedure is to rent all new 
books, or, more frequently, all new fiction. Later the books are made 
free. In many such libraries it is customary to rent each book until 
the purchase price is recovered. We shall call this procedure of 
supplementing the free collections with ex rental stock the rental- 
feeder system. This is sometimes run as a modification of the 
English practice of having all books free. In such instances the rental 
collection is relatively very small, serving mainly to meet some of the 
demand for the ‘ latest’ book. 

Rental-feeder practice may, however, be such that the free 
collection plays a comparatively small part in the library. In extreme 
cases free collections contain only books that are worn and physically 
unattractive ; they become a sort of pinch-penny charity. The chief 
objection to rental-feeder collections is that to the extent that they 
are given prominence in the library’s administration they tend to 
weight the buying policy of the library in the direction of popular 
book club material. Since serious material does not rent so readily, 
it tends not to be bought. In the long run it is the scope and 
organization of the serious collections (including fiction) that deter- 
mine the value of a public library ; light novels, etc., are soon worn 
out, or pass from popular favour. 

Though some of our larger libraries using this system have 
simultaneously developed fine reference services, it is rare to find in 
their free fiction collections a significant proportion of serious material. 
For smaller libraries the rental-feeder system, though one which 
attracts a great many borrowers, leads, like the subscription system 
in public libraries, to a ‘ down-hill’ service. 


Pay-Duplicate Plan 


The other means of recouping a portion of costs is the 
pay-duplicate system. Here the rental collection comprises only the 
duplicate copies, so there is always at least one copy of each book 
also on the free shelves. This is an American approach. The idea 
is that all books of all kinds (suitable for a public library) should be 
free except where demand becomes disproportionate. Then extra 
copies are provided for borrowers who are prepared to pay for them. 

The advantage over the rental-feeder system is that the large 
library is enabled to think primarily in terms of building its serious 
free collections, without sacrifice to the demand for the popular (and 
usually ephemeral) book. The pay-duplicate system in the city 
central library is fairly flexible in adjusting supply and demand for 
different classes of book. Not all duplicates need to be rented, 
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A library might well promote the reading of some serious book by 
duplicating it on a free issue basis. The proportion of copies of a 
particular title may be varied between the free and the rental 
collections according to the quality of the book and the pressure of 
demand. It has disadvantages, however, in the small town or county 
library, where only a small proportion of titles are duplicated. The 
resultant rental collections in these libraries are too small to be worth 
administering. 


Standard Free-and-Rental Plan 


In recent years an increasing number of New Zealand libraries 
have adopted what might be called a standard free-and-rental system. 
The rental collection here consists wholly or mainly of light enter- 
tainment reading. Conversely the free collection is serious in intention, 
though it may include many popular books. The rental charge, 
concentrated on stock of the book club type, adjusts supply and 
demand much more effectively over the whole library than is possible 
under the other systems. The turnover of this light reading becomes 
manageable. Borrowers have a better selection on the shelves than 
they would if these books were to be issued free. The demand for 
serious literature increases. The librarian is justified in buying more 
specialized books: books that do not under other systems (except 
perhaps the pay- duplicate in the large city library) find borrowers, 
since they are ‘ out competed’ by the preponderance of light fiction. 
The quality of the service given thus tends to rise progressively. 

To assist further in adjusting turnover these libraries have 
introduced more than one price for rental books. New books and 
best sellers have usually been 6d., and the older or less popular or 
expensive titles 3d. This has been, of course, an orthodox procedure 
in privately owned rental ‘shop’ libraries (“book clubs’) run for 
profit, where the higher priced books are “ specials’. 

It is sometimes felt that the free collection should not so 
unequivocally exclude light fiction. It is argued that, as some rate- 
payers read nothing else, this service should also be available free. 
It must be admitted that, if borrowers have been getting both classes 
of books free in the past (even the dilapidated books that make their 
way eventually into the free collection in libraries with the rental- 
feeder system), it would be unfair, without extreme cause, to deprive 
them of these. But it should be remembered that an efficient and 
adequately duplicated supply of light fiction costs an exorbitant 
amount on a wholly free basis, or even on a free plus ‘pay extras’ 
basis. In fact the supply of light fiction in the free libraries in 
England and other parts of the world, relative to demand, is a strictly 
rationed service. People rarely get what they want there ; they take 
what they can from the public library, and pay for the rest at the 
private rental or subscription library. Many people in these countries 
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do not regard the public library as providing a high standard « 
service, but rather as a sort of charitable institution. 

If it is, nevertheless, decided to be worthwhile to give some light 
fiction on a free basis, it is suggested that this should be from a 
collection limited in shelving space, serviced with new books bound 
in an extra strong and durable fashion by a firm such as Chivers of 
Bath. This, it is believed, would be more economical, less untidy 
and less unbalancing than the expedient of transferring old fiction of 
this kind from the lower priced rental collection. Free light fiction, 
however, would have to be rationed, one book to each borrower. 

One of the great advantages of the strict standard system is that 
it does away with such restrictions on the number of books a borrower 
may have at a time. Many librarians of the older school have come 
perhaps to regard a limited number of books ‘on the borrower's 
ticket’ as a fixed point in all library administration. But these 
restrictions are both irksome to the public and cumbersome to 
administer. Under the standard free-and-rental system few borrowers 
will burden themselves with a lot of serious reading they don’t really 
want ; while, on the other hand, if borrowers pay fees which cover 
the costs of providing light reading, the number of books taken is their 
own concern. Provided the librarian is given discretionary powers to 
prevent abuse, the unrestricted standard system will be found to work 
very well indeed. These restrictions are necessary only in other 
systems, which lack the alignment of supply and demand. 

Besides B fiction, and perhaps some best-selling light non-fiction, 
the rental collection might also include popular magazines of slight 
literary or subject value, e.g. Saturday Evening Post. Expensive and 
popular subject magazines such as Vogue, with a demand comparable 
to that of a best seller, can be duplicated: some copies provided 
free, others rented (the pay-duplicate system). Magazines of serious 
literary or subject value should be provided free, as are the books to 
which they relate. 


How Can Fiction Be Dtivipep ? 


The advantages of free-and-rental practice, however, turn on the 
question of adequate criteria for dividing book stock so that what has 
serious public value is made free, and what is largely entertainment 
rented. Adjusting turnover by the rental charge results in more 
economic service. But unless this is allied with some conception of 
the public services that can be given in a free library, little is gained. 

As non-fiction rarely achieves the popularity that makes it 
economical to rent, the division of book stock applies almost entirely 
to fiction. Indeed it was the need created by the free-and- rental 
system for reliable standards in dividing fiction ‘stock that led to the 
establishment of the Fiction Committee. (Nevertheless, there would 
also seem to be a need, certainly much less acute, for some grading 
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of popular non-fiction, which is sometimes of very slight value.) 
A recent circular from the Fiction Committee discussing the grading 
of fiction had this to say : 


‘Each month a list of current fiction is published in “ New 
Zealand Libraries”. Compiled by the Fiction Committee of the 
Association, the lists offer public libraries up to date information on 
fiction that has received critical appraisal. Titles, particularly those 
by new or little known authors, are annotated from reviewing journals 
such as “ Times Literary Supplement ”, “ New Statesman and Nation ”, 
“New Yorker”, “ Commonweal ”, “ Landfall ”. 

‘Grading symbols are used to assist in the practice of dividing 
book stock (particularly fiction) into free and rental sections. Although 
the “free-and-rental” system now operates in the majority of our 
public libraries, there are variations in its application. The Fiction 
Committee favours, for New Zealand conditions, the policy which 
provides popular entertainment reading on a commercial basis, while 
devoting its main energy to a free service in the fields of serious 
public interest. It seems reasonable to ask the public to pay a small 
fee for light reading, since this kind of service is offered by 
commercial enterprise, and since on a free basis it would be impossible 
to cope with the readers of best sellers, westerns and detective novels. 
On a free basis it would be easy to spend all the library’s budget on 
these books, without meeting the demand at all effectively. 

‘One of the principal fields of general interest is fiction. That 
there is a difference in value between the writings of Jane Austen, 
Melville, Dostoevsky, Mauriac on the one hand, and Anne Duffield, 
John Creasy or Clarence Mulford on the other, few would deny. 
Applying this distinction to the fiction collections of public libraries, 
librarians evolved the terms “A fiction” and “ B fiction” (the letters 
deriving from the heading of the Committee’s 1941 list: “(A) 
Standard (B) Popular Authors ” ) 

‘It is recommended that A books, the test of which is their 
standing with various critics, be provided free; B books, the test 
of which is their popular entertainment value, should be rented. The 
terms A&b, A&B, a&B were devised to cope with the middle range. 
The capitalization gives the key to the proportions in which several 
copies should be divided between the two collections (or how long 
a single copy might be left in the rental collection before being made 
free). The term a&b, in like manner, indicates that a book is not 
recommended for either collection.’ 


Tue Pay-DuPLICATE COLLECTION IN THE STANDARD PLAN 


The development within the rental collection of special collections 
of best sellers and new books at a higher price has focussed attention 
on the fact that many best sellers are of a standard that is borderline 
between the free and rental collections. These are the books designated 
by the Committe A&B (including, for this purpose, a&B and A&b 
grades). Here the advantages of pay-duplicate practice have effect : 
i.e. at least one copy is free (more than one where justified by the 
standard of the writing) and the rest rented. In exceptional cases, 
where an A title becomes temporarily a best seller, the library may 
have to rent some copies. The rule is to duplicate A titles in the 
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free collection to meet long term demand (copies being replaced as 
they wear out). Where necessary, though, short term excess demand 
can be met in this collection. 

The pay-duplicate books, which might also include popular 
non-fiction titles, may be shelved separately from the main rental 
collections, except in the small library where they are too few for this 
to be effective. It is desirable to stamp these books (say on the 
date-due slip) ‘Pay-puPLICATE: At least one copy of this title is in 
the free section’. A notice over the pay-duplicate collection should 
explain that extra copies of free books are being provided to meet 
the demand. This avoids confusing the public. 

Since high turnover is essential to the higher priced stock, the 
rule is to remove from the ‘ Specials” collection any book that remains 
even a few days on the shelves. This avoids the public reaction : 
“Same old books all the time.’ Most of these books are transferred 
to the lower-priced collection. After the initial demand has subsided, 
there is often an excessive number of duplicate copies, which can 
then be disposed of. In smaller libraries, where duplication rates are 
too low to make the pay-duplicate plan effective, the A&B books are 
rented temporarily and then transferred to the free collection. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TURNOVER 


Unlike the other rental systems, the standard free-and-rental 
practice does not allow any general transfer of B books to the free 
collection. Nevertheless, the grading system is very flexible and 
allows considerable variation in allocation of free and rental material 
to suit local conditions. This devolves mainly on the relative turnover 
of the two collections. 

A sluggish free collection alongside a fast moving rental collection 
is usually a sign that there is not enough popular material in the free 
collection. If all the books are heavy most borrowers will feel 
intimidated and leave the collection alone. In such a case one might 
make a greater proportion of the lower level ‘middle group’ free — 
say some of the a&B titles, if they previously were excluded. Familiar 
authors attract borrowers to the shelves, and it is found that, with 
the right balance, even the most serious books are read by an 
increasing number of people. Since these are the books of deeper 
significance their increased use is a measure of development in reading 

capacity ina community. 

On the other hand a high turnover of free fiction and a low 
turnover of rental fiction usually indicates that the rental policy is 
not playing the part it is meant to play. Too much popular light 
fiction has been made available free. It is evident that the service 
is of a quality inferior to what it might easily be. Improvement 
should follow the renting of more of the middle material — say, some 
of the A&B titles if these were previously free. This will help free 
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the staff from the chore of issuing, without recompense to the library, 
books a little short of the best. On the other hand it will be found 
desirable, in order to introduce new or unfamiliar authors to the public, 
to give their titles the benefit of any grading doubts, and make all, 
except the occasional best seller in this group, free. They do not 
issue well in rental collections. 

The general rule, then, is: books graded A, wholly free; B, 
wholly rental. Each library adjusts the middle grades, A&b, A&B, 
a&B, according to the response of the borrowers, as shown in the 
turnover of the two collections. The relative distribution of these 
grades is finally determined by such factors as the social composition 
of the community and the general level of education, which varies 
from place to place. 

The turnover of stock is as important in the economy of a public 
library as it is in a commercial enterprise. 


Costs AND RENTAL CHARGES 


To be satisfactory, the rental collection in the standard system 
should cover its full costs: staff, ground rent, a proportion of general 
overhead, not merely the cost of books. Much of its object is defeated 
when poor costing conceals a subsidy from the rates. As a guide to 
fair rental charges, regard should be paid to the prices obtaining in 
private rental libraries. It is not desirable that a public institution 
should compete with these libraries by deliberate undercutting. 
Nevertheless, the public library, with its different ideals and different 
economy, is not, and should not feel itself to be, in competition with 
these libraries, and should thereafter pursue an independent course 
in determining its rental charges. Though it is reasonable to make 
a small profit (to assist in the general administration of the library 
and to cushion the effects of rising costs) the rental borrower should 
not shoulder any substantial cost of the free service. This is a 
municipal responsibility. 

The covering of costs is not fully realizable in the smaller library, 
which is not an economic unit for good public library service, and 
ideally should be part of some regional scheme. The aim should 
however not be abandoned where it is necessary to subsidize the 
rental collection. Provided the standard plan is in operation such 
libraries will give a better service where the rental revenue is at its 
maximum. When fixing rental charges it should not be overlooked 
that the average price will be determined by the proportions of the 
higher to the lower priced material (i.e. the ratio of 3d. to 6d. books). 
One secondary city library, about 1948, found that it could cover 
costs and make a small profit by having a few shelves of 6d. 
books and a really extensive 3d. collection: perhaps 45 shelves and 
3000-4000 books. As ten books were on issue from the 6d. collection 
for every one on the shelves, the disparity in sizes of the collections 
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was not quite all it looked. There were perhaps 1,200 6d. books. 
However, rather than alter the proportions of the stock to meet 
increasing costs in 1951, this library preferred to increase its charges 


to 4d. and 7d. 


CHANGING OVER AND BUDGETING 

In a changeover to the standard system, the amount of money 
made available from the rates for the development of a free service 
should be the utmost the municipality can afford, which is, for 
practical purposes, the full limit of the library rate allowed by law. 
There is literally no limit to the value in a community that well 
organized, many-sided, useful, serious and interesting collections of 
books can be. 

The size of the rental collection should be determined with 
regard to the amount of space available and the suitability of books 
already in the library. Most of the used B fiction, suitably weeded, 
should be put into the lower-priced rental collection. The higher 
priced collection would be started with new books. New books 
sufficient to provide an attractive selection should be purchased for 
the first day. The initial purchase should be sufficient to replenish 
the shelves until borrowed books start coming in again. 

It is suggested that a rental collection be capitalized on a five 
year basis. It can be assumed that the books will have been worn 
out and replaced in this period. If the initial rental purchase is based 
on this assumption, and the outlay treated as a loan by the local 
authority to be repaid over a five year period (out of rental revenue) 
it will perhaps be seen more clearly as a sound business proposition. 

The initial free collection purchase of new books is perhaps best 
financed by an appropriation in the year preceding the changeover. 
For either collection the amount of money allocated should be roughly 
one quarter of the proposed annual amount. 

The amount annually allocated to the purchase of books for the 
rental collection as against the free collection should be such as to : 

1. Maintain a consistent standard of rental service. 

2. Sustain the rental revenue. 


3. Ensure a convenient state of equilibrium between the use of 
the rental and the free collections. 
4. Keep the rental collection subordinate in stock and shelving 


provisions to the free collection. 
5. Finally allow all costs of the rental collection to be met out 
of the rental revenue. 
A guide to good allocation practice, adapted from the standards 
worked out by Mr T. B. O’Neill*, National Library Service, on data 


°* Standards for Public Libraries’, in New Zealand Libraries 14 : 33-42 
Mr ’51 
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supplied to Miss M. B. Tompkins in the Public Library Inquiry, 1950, 
is given here : 
Books ACCESSIONED ANNUALLY, GROUPED BY SIZE 
or POPULATION SERVED 





Varieties of books as Libraries serving populations 
percentage of total Over 50,000- 15,000- Under 
annual accessions 50,000 15,000 4,000 * 4,000 ° 


Fiction, suitable for 











rental collection 15% 20-30% 30-45% 50% 
Fiction, suitable for 
free collection 12.5% 15-20% 20-17.5% 17.5% 
Non-fiction 37.5% 30-25% 20-17.5% 15% 
Children’s 35% 35-25% 25-20% 17.5% 
100% 100% 100% 100% 


Books accessioned per 
head of population | .15 .15-.175%] .1-.15 l 

















* Served by Country Library Service van. 


As a further control figure, the amount of B material in the total 
issue should be established by a few sample counts of the daily issues. 
It has been found in most subscription and rental-feeder libraries that 
the percentage varies from 60% to 90%. With the standard system 
it is between 30% and 60%, tending to the higher figure in smaller 
libraries. 

The standard plan, properly administered, increases demand for 
serious and useful material. The librarian, and the committee, are 
afforded great satisfaction in the positive and appreciative response 
of a public, which may formerly have appeared interested mainly in 
western, mystery and sentimental love stories. 


NZLA COUNCIL 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 23rd AUGUST, 1951 


Present: A. K. Elliot (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, J. Barr, 
E. A. Evans, M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, N. Gordon, H. G. Miller. 
C. S. Perry, D. C. Pryor, F. H. Rogers, W. M. Tongue, E. F. Turner, 
W. S. Wauchop, the Secretary and the Hon. Editor. 

Dame Elizabeth May Gilmer: The President congratulated Dame 
Elizabeth May Gilmer on the honour which had been conferred upon her 
by the King in recognition of the outstanding work which she was doing, 
and extended to her the congratulations and good wishes of the Council. 
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Local Authority Membership of the NZLA: Mr Bacon reported that, 
following on the instruction Council had given to the Local Authorities 
Section to prepare plans for an educational campaign to induce all local 
authorities to join the Association, the matter had been discussed with the 
Standing Executive Committee, and a committee had been set up to 
prepare a brochure. The committee had not yet met, but a draft brochure 
had been prepared and circulated to the committee for consideration. A 
meeting was to be arranged in the near future. The resignations of two 
local authorities from membership had been referred to the Local 
Authorities Section, and letters had been sent trying to persuade them to 
continue membership. The report was received. 


Subsidies for Library Buildings: The Secretary reported that a letter 
had been sent to the Minister of Education on 12th June, asking the 
Government to subsidize library buildings. The letter had been 
acknowledged on 10th July, and the Minister stated that inquiries were 
being made into the matter and that a full reply would be sent later. 
There had been no further correspondence since then. 


Library Rate: The Secretary reported that a letter had been sent to the 
Minister of Internal Affairs on 27th June, asking that the maximum 
permissable library rate be raised to 4d. in the pound on the annual value. 
A copy of the letter had been sent to the Municipal Association, which had 
replied that the matter would be considered at the September meeting of 
the executive. The Minister replied on 26th June, stating that he did 
not feel that the Government could agree to an increase in the library 
rate, but that, should the Municipal Association support the request, the 
Government would be prepared to reconsider the present limitation. 


Conference Proceedings: Further consideration was given to th? 
question of publication of conference proceedings, which had been referred 
from the last meeting of Council. It was resolved that the Proceedings 
of the 1951 conference be published in the form of a precis, the full 
papers to be available at headquarters, and that the Hon. Editor be asked 
to publish such material as is, in his opinion, timely and relevant. An 
amendment, that the ‘Proceedings, with very brief description of the papers, 
be published in one issue of the bulletin, was lost. It was resolved that 
the recommendation from the Finance Committee with regard to the price 
of conference proceedings be rescinded, the pre-publication payments for 
the 1951 Proceedings be refunded, and that the Standing Executive 
Committee be authorised to fix the selling price. 


Bulletin Committee : A report from the Bulletin Committee, dated 19th 
August, was received, and recommendations with regard to the basis for 
inclusion in “Who's Who in New Zealand Libraries” were approved. 
Consideration was also given to a letter from the Professional Section 
offering to take over the responsibility for the compilation and maintenance 
of the “ Who’s Who,” but, in view of the Builetin Committee’s wish that 
no change should be considered until the question arose of preparing a 
second edition, the offer was declined. 


Fiction Committee : It was resolved that the terms of reference of the 
Fiction Committee be extended to read: ‘To compile graded lists of fiction 
and supplementary bibliographic aids; to make recommendations to 
council on fiction policy, which may include censorship, the administration 
of rental collections and related matters. There was some discussion 
about the committee’s recommendation that the statement on The Rental 
Collection and Free Library Practice be approved as Association policy, and 
it was decided not to approve that recommendation. It was resolved that 
the congratulations of the Council be conveyed to Mr Cole for his 
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interesting report; that the Hon. Editor be asked to consider it for 
publication in “ New Zealand Libraries,” and that 450 reprints be obtained 
for separate distribution. 


Finance Committee : Mr Bacon said that the Committee had not met. 
but that, when the result of the full year’s working on the revised 
subscription rates was known, further careful consideration would be given 
to the Association’s financial position. A letter from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, asking for a report on progress made under the 
last grant, had been referred to the committee, and a reply had been sent. A 
further letter from the Carnegie Corporation suggested that the Association 
might like to employ a well qualified person who would spend nine months 
or a year in making an intensive campaiz™ to increase the permanent 
revenue. In discussing this letter, Council reverted again to the question 
of publication of a brochure to be sent to all local authorities, and approved 
the inclusion of a four-page inset of illustrations and a more expensive 
format than had at first been contemplated. It was resolved that the 
question of appointing an organizer be deferred until the brochure had 
been circulated in the first instance, and that this matter be reconsidered 
at the next meeting of Council. 

Librarians’ Salaries Conditions and _ ualifications Committee: The 
Secretary reported that the committee had not submitted a report, but that 
it was preparing a revised salary scale incorporating the 15% cost of living 
bonus and one or two minor amendments. It was decided to authorize 
the Standing Executive Committee to consider for approval the revised 
scale when it had been prepared. 

Committee on Co-operation Among Wellington Libraries: It was 
resolved that the committee’s report dated 13th August be received and 
the recommendations approved. (The recommendations were : 

1. That this Committee reaffirms the Association’s approval of the 
desirability of a National Library implied in its adoption of the Munn-Barr 
report, and considers that unless there is a single library building there will 
not be possible a greater degree of co-operation than exists at present. 

2. That matters of national significance which were discussed in 
committee, such as the more effective provision of audio-visual materials, 
including further co-operation with the National Film Library, the position 
of the National Broadcasting Service in music library service, liaison with 
adult education and the provision of drama sets, be referred to other 
appropriate Association committees for consideration. 

3. That a letter be sent to the Council of the Royal Society of New 
Zealand, pointing out the value of its collection and suggesting that the 
appointment of a trained librarian be considered. 

4. That this Committee, representative of the major Wellington 
libraries, considers that it would be useful if it were able to meet annually 
as an Association committee. 

A working paper and comments prepared by Mr Bagnall will be 
printed in a later issue of “New Zealand Libraries ”.) 


Archives Committee: Mr Rogers reported that the committee met on 
22nd August and had two recommendations to make: (a) that Mr A. G. 
Bagnall (WC1) and Mr J. Wilson (CMu) be added to the committee, and 
(b) that a deputation be sent to Mr Harper to support the request made by 
Mr Standish that a committee be set up, representative of members of the 
Association and universities, to inquire into the housing and finance of 
Dominion Archives. It was resolved that the recommendations be 
approved, and that the deputation consist of G. T. Alley (ex officio). 
H. W. B. Bacon, F. H. Rogers and W. S. Wauchop. P 
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Children’s and Young People’s Section: The Secretary read a letter 
dated 22nd August from the Hon. Secretary of the Section, making 
recommendations about the name and objects of the Section. It was 
resolved that the name ‘Children’s and Young People’s Section’ be 
approved. It was resolved that rules 2’ and 4 as set out in the letter be 
approved with the addition of the words ‘To do all such lawful thangs 
as are incidental or conducive to the attainment of the above objects. A 
resolution from the Section with regard to the date of the 1952 conference 
was noted. 


Professional Section: A report from the Professional Section, 
received by the Secretary on 22nd August, was read. It was resolved 
that the Secretary write to the Public Service Commission asking for 
information about the appointment of Assistant Librarian at the Alexander 
Turnbull Library. It was resolved that the Hon. Secretary of the 
Professional Section be informed that the action taken with regard to the 
advertisement for a librarian at the Turanganui Pubile Library, Gisborne, 
was in accordance with the principles laid down previously by the 
Association, and that this Council sees no reason to change its policy. It 
was resolved that the question of giving the Section representation on 
Standing Committees of the Association be referred to the incoming 
Council. The Section’s offer to take the initiative in circulating material 
of general professional interest amongst Branches and to collaborate with 
Standing Committees was noted. The Secretary was asked to write, 
stating that the Section’s comments on the Tompkins Report and on any 
documents which are from time to time open for discussion will be 
welcome, and that consideration will be given to the other recommendations 
made by the Section in due course. 


NZ Public Library Inquiry, 1950: The Secretary read a letter from 
Miss M. D. Tompkins, stating that the report was nearing completion, and 
that the final typing would be started on 4th September. It was resolved 
that, when Miss Tompkins’s report arrives, steps be taken to have it printed 
and circulated as soon as possible, the cost to be met by the Carnegie grant. 


1952 Conference: The draft programme submitted by the conference 
programme committee was received. It was desolved that a committee, 
consisting of Mr Perry (convener), Mr Dunningham and Mr O'Reilly, be 
set up to plan in detail the three sessions covering the Tompkins Report. 
The Council expressed approval of a suggestion from Miss Elliot that a 
visit to the Fairlie Public Library be planned as part of the Conference 
programme. Mr Bacon said that it would be helpful to the Local 
Authorities Section if the place of the next conference could be known 
before the Annual Meeting of the Section, and he moved that the outgoing 
Council consider the question of where the next conference is to be held 
and make a recommendation to the incoming Council. Carried. It was 
resolved that the draft programme as amended be referred to the 
Programme Committee and Branches for comment; and that the 
conference registration fee be 7s. 6d. for each person, and a daily rate of 
2s. 6d. for those registering for less than the whole period of conference. 


Memberships: Mr Alley said that the Association office would be 
glad if member libraries would try to inform the Secretary when members 
of the Association left their staffs, and also to send the new addresses. 
The request was noted. 


International Federation of Library Associations: It was resolved that 
the Association resign from membership of IFLA, and that the sum of 
£5 5s. be forwarded in payment of the 1950 subscription. 
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International Conference on Documentation: A letter from the 
Wellington Branch, suggesting that New Zealand should be represented at 
the world conference on documentation to be held in Rome in September 
1951 under the auspices of the International Federation for Documentation, 
was received. It was agreed that no action was possible. 

Miss M. D. Tompkins: A letter from Miss Tompkins, reporting the safe 
arrival of the painting presented to her by the Council, and expressing 
her gratitude and appreciation, was received. 

Sets of Plays: It was resolved that a committee, to be composed of 
G. T. Alley, C. S. Perry and a representative of the New Zealand Drama 
Council, be set up to prosecute the project approved by the Association in 
1949 for the provision of sets of plays as a library service. 


Census of New Zealand Libraries : It was resolved that action be taken 
to attempt to expedite the printing of the results of the census of public 
libraries undertaken by the Census and Statistics Department in 1949. 


REPORTS ADOPTED BY 
COUNCIL 


AUDIO VISUAL COMMITTEE 


The Committee was asked by Council to report on a _ resolution from 
Conference that the Association be asked to take action to ensure that 
gramophone records were freely and promptly available to libraries. The 
Committee considers that the major factor affecting the supply of records 
was import restrictions on records. A Board of Trade decision (“New 
Zealand Gazette,” 5th July 1951, p. 953) announces the removal of import 
restrictions on records, and this is already having a beneficial effect on the 
local market. The Committee is also writing to the Otago Branch of the 
Association to collect data for a possible approach through Council for a 
special discount for library purchases of records. 

The Committee has considered a letter referred to it from Cinematique 
de Belgique requesting a bibliographical pamphlet which gives a regular 
and detailed report on books published on motion pictures. There is, of 
couorse, nothing of this nature published in New Zealand, and literature 
on motion pictures is also scarce. The Committee has suggested to the 
New Zealand Library School that a bibliography be prepared on this 
subject by the School, and if this is carried out a copy could be sent to the 
Cinemathique de Belgique with the further information given above. 

The Committee suggests to Council that an approach be made to 
the Hon. Minister for Education for the regular publication of the 
catalogue of the National Film Library. This catalogue was last 
published in 1946. It is, or would be, of great value to libraries and to 
local groups which use libraries, and should be published and supplemented 
at frequent intervals. A distribution should be made to all libraries which 
serve a population of over 1,000. The Committee understands that a 
catalogue of slide films held by the National Film Library has also been 
published recently. This is of great value to lecturers and local groups, 
and should also widely distributed to libraries. The Committee also 
discussed the decentralization of the National Film Library. At present 
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there are stocks of films in the Library which would be adequate for 
decentralization, but much of this stock does not get effective use owing 
to the long delays involved in the operation of a postal film service, 
particularly on the inter-island mails. Decentralization of the Film Library, 
it is understood, was once approved by Cabinet, and the question of 
obtaining buildings for decentralization was being investigated in Auckland, 
Christchurch and Dunedin. The project has now been turned down due 
to the expense of obtaining separate new accommodation in these centres. 
The Committee considers that decentralization of the National Film 
Library should not be abandoned, and that Council should discuss the 
feasibility of the decentralization being carried out through the existing 
agencies of the National Library Service. Such a scheme, it is suggested, 
would result in the ready availability of books and films, materials 
essential to adult education authorities, and should prove a further and 
effective link between the library and adult education. The Committee, 
realizing that the Association has no standing in the domestic affairs of the 
Education Department, but being nevertheless concerned with the problem 
of film supply, urges Council to give consideration to what steps may be 
taken in this matter. The Committee has a good deal of general 
information on current conditions which can be made available when 
required. 

[Council resolved that the committee’s recommendation with regard to 
the National Film Library be referred to the Standards Research Committe 
of the Association with the request that it report back to the next Council 
meeting. ] 


BOOK RESOURCES COMMITTEF 


The Book Resources Committee met on Wednesday, 22nd August, 1951, 
and makes the following report and recommendations to Council : 


1. Provision of material in foreign languages: Information has been 
collected by the National Library Centre on the numbers of aliens and 
foreign born nationals in each of ten linguistic groups: Occupations, clubs, 
book collections, book selection aids, and names of individuals who could 
help with the project. This information is to be made into a report and 
circulated to members of the committee, together with proposals that the 
main libraries might be prepared to spend up to about £30 each in 
buying books in the languages listed. 


2. Microfilming of newspapers: A letter has been sent to the 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association suggesting that its members might 


undertake the microfilming of current newspaper files. A reply was 
received stating that the matter would be considered at the September 
meeting of the Association. The matter had also been discussed locally in 
Dunedin and Wellington. . 


3. Specialization: Consideration was given to the recommendation 
from the Technical and Scientific Librarians’ Seminar at the 1951 
conference, referred to the committee by Council. Although the committee 
is of the opinion that library specialization is good in so far as it means 
more economical coverage of a greater range of material, it is not yet in a 
position to recommend any special policy, because it is still collecting 
information on present library holdings and the estimated expenditure 
which libraries would be prepared to incur in purchasing marginal 
material. A project for specialization is now being undertaken in 
agriculture by three major Seu and the results of this work will be of 
interest in making plans for specialization in other subjects. 
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4. Libraries of private firms, companies and societies : The Committee 
was asked by Council to consider a recommendation from the Technical 
and Scientific Librarians’ Seminar at the 1951 conference that an approach 
be made through Branches to private firms and societies which own 
libraries, pointing out the advantages of Association membership, and 
inquiring whether they are willing to make their material available on 
interloan. The Committee is of the opinion that the Branches should not 
be asked to make any such approach, but considers that the matter should 
be left in the hands of the Secretary of the Book Resources Committee. 
It suggests that in cases where, for instance, a department of the City 
Council, a small firm or society does not wish to use interloan facilities 
itself but is prepared to borrow through the city library, such a 
departmental or other library should not be required to become a member 
or affiliated member of the Association, but that it be regarded as an 
outlier library and be encouraged to allow its material to be recorded and 
also to assume responsibility for keeping files of periodicals for which it may 
be the sole holding library. In the case of companies and incorporated 
bodies wishing to use the interloan scheme direct, this committee 
recommends that they should not be allowed to participate in the interloan 
scheme unless (a) they have a responsible officer in charge of the library, and 
(b) they are prepared to co-operate by allowing their holdings to be listed 
and by lending their material subject to proper safeguards. The committee 
is of the opinion that the present affiliation fee of 2s. 6d. per annum is 
inadequate for libraries wishing to use interloan facilities. [Council adopted 
the recommendation with regard to participation in the interloan scheme, 
and resolved that the affiliation fee be increased to £1 1s. as from Ist 
January 1952.] 

5. Supplement to Harris Guide to NZ _ Reference Material : 
Fublication of the supplement is expected in the near future. The 
committee recommends that the selling price be one shilling. 

6. Union List of Serials: The committee reports that satisfactory 
progress is being made with this project : 950 pages have been typed for 
checking and 150 pages of final copy (equivalent to 300 pages of check 
sheets) have been delivered to the printer or are ready for delivery. It is 
intended to send out a prospectus with a sample page. 

7... Index to New Zealand Periodicals: The index for 1950 has now 
been published, and includes a current national bibliography, with subject 
references, of books published in New Zealand and books about New 
Zealand published overseas. 

8. National holdings of serials: The committee is considering the 
possibility of filling significant gaps in library holdings. 

9. Dewey Decimal Classification: The committee recommends that a 
letter be sent by the Association to the Lake Placid Club pointing out that 
the Association’s earlier recommendation for an expansion of the 
classification on New Zealand has not been adopted. The committee also 
recommends that the Editor of New Zealand Libraries be asked to draw 
the attention of librarians again to the New Zealand expansion and to 
suggest that they should not be hasty in changing over to the classification 
in the latest edition of Dewey. [Both recommendations approved by 
Council.] 

LIBRARY TRAINING COMMITTEE 
The Training Committee met on 22nd August and received reports on 
courses 9 to 11 from the convener, examiners, and supervisor of reading 
records. The committee agreed that students who had worked through 
the course in Cataloguing and Classification under the old syllabus, but 
who had failed in the test held in May 1951, be allowed to sit for a further 
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test on 10th October to enable them to complete the course under the old 
syllabus. The following students have qualified for the NZLA Certificate 
since May 1951: I. B. Jobe, M. LeComte, D. S. Morgan and S. C. Smith. 

The committee received a letter from the Secretary of the National 
Library Service to the Secretary NZLA reporting that the Hon. Minister 
of Education has approved of a short course being held at the Library 
School between 14th January and 23rd February 1952 for students who 
will have completed Part I of the Association’s Training Course, and that 
each student attending the course will be paid (a) an allowance at the 
rate of £5 15s. per week, gross, and (b) second-class return rail fares, 
and, in case of students coming from the South Island, 40s. ferry steamer 
fares. 

The committee recommends [all recommendations were approved by 
Council] : 

1. That the following additions be made to the panel of tutors: Miss 
S. M. Foote, Mr J. Gully, Mr J. E. D. Stringleman and Miss P. Taylor. 

2. That the test in Library Administration to be held in October 
1951 be extended to 2% hours ; and further that for future tests in Part I 
there be two papers of 2% hours each, ond in Library Administration and 
one in Cataloguing and Classification. 

3. That the Library School be urged to give further consideration 
to the question of ensuring adequate publicity about the Library School 
and in particular to try to time advertisements so that they coincide with 
Training College advertisements. 

4. That the Association itself take steps to draw attention to the 
facilities of the Library School in whatever ways it can. 

5. That Council carry out a brief inquiry or survey to find out (a) to 
what extent the Association’s training course is meeting the needs of 
librarians and assistants in special libraries, and (b) whether any training is 
being given in such libraries (other than strictly in-service training) which 
might be regarded as an alternative system of training. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE TROUBLES OF A UNION LISTER 


One of our sleuths reports that a recent draft sheet of the Union 
List of Serials displayed the following entry: ‘Rockefeller sanitary 
commission for the eradication of bookworm disease...” On behalf 
of bookworms everywhere, he is thinking of sending a protest to the 
appropriate organ of the United Nations. 


THE DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


We have been asked by Council to draw librarians’ attention to the 
fact that the latest edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification does 
not incorporate the New Zealand expansion which was recommended 
to the Lake Placid Club by the Association in 1946. The expansion, 
which libraries would be well advised to continue to use, is to be 
found in the November 1946 issue of New Zealand Libraries, p.205. 
The fact that the DDC places New Zealand under the heading 
‘Melanesia’ is also of no significance, and should be ignored. 
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REGISTER OF NEW ZEALAND BOOK COLLECTIONS 
Our attention has been drawn to a proposal of the New Zealand Ex 
Libris Society to publish A Roll of Book-Collections in New Zealand, 
which, it is hoped, will be of use to book collectors as a medium for 
correspondence and comparison, and to students who may thus learn 
of information to which the privilege of access might be accorded. 
Book collectors who have not yet been approached by the Society 
may obtain copies of its questionnaire from the Secretary, NZ Ex 
Libris Society, c/- Box 8016, Wellington. 


AUDIO VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Because of the lack of finance and the necessity for establishing good 
standards of book and staff service first, most New Zealand libraries 
have hesitated to develop such ancillary services as gramophone 
listening rooms or record lending projects, or to use such aids as slide 
films or 16mm documentary films for library or library extension 
services. In America and England, large libraries with extensive 
votes or endowments have done much in these directions. However, 
this development need not be costly nor divert too much from the 
main lines of library growth. The Audio Visual Committee of the 
Association, which meets in Wellington, is in touch through its 
members with most aspects of film or gramophone library extension, 
and will be pleased to give advice or undertake investigation of these 
matters for librarians or library authorities. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the convener, Mr B. G. Hood, Central Public Library, 
Box 1529, Wellington. 


RECENT APPOINTMENT 


Whangarei Public Library: Mr D. C. McIntosh (Library School 
1951), to be Librarian. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND 


SPEAKERS at the annual post mortem on conference were at a 
disadvantage compared with last year’s. One that occasion, the 
dominant theme of almost all the speakers was a sense of 
disappointment with the conference, and a determination that this 
must not happen again. This year, the speakers had the pleasanter 
but less exciting task of informing the Branch that, without being 
in any way sensational, the conference had been a marked success. 
Mr Sandall summed up the feeling of all the speakers when he said 
that it had been notable for useful talk leading quickly to practical 
decisions. This he and others attributed to the efficient organization, 
the pleasant setting, and especially the friendly, harmonious 
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atmosphere of the conference. Mr Barr wound up the evening 
with reminiscences of the first Palmerston North conference. 
CORRECTION 

The Auckland Branch Notes in the May issue, reporting a talk 
by Mrs Laura Boswell, implied that AP has a Gutenberg Bible. This 
is not true. AP has only a facsimile copy. The Branch Correspondent 
fell into error through misapprehending part of Mrs Boswell’s talk, 
in which she said that she hadn’t the heart to mention AP’s treasures, 
such as a Shakespeare first folio and a number of Caxtons, when she 
found that a large American public library took pride in the possession 
of a single page of a Gutenberg Bible. 


PALMERSTON NORTH 


On 14th July a library meeting was held in Palmerston North which 
was thought to be the first of its kind in New Zealand. It was one 
first advocated by the adult education tutor, Mr M. A. Nixon, who 
wished to see librarians of ‘B’ libraries in the surrounding district 
brought together for a small scale conference. It was also to be an 
opportunity to discuss both ends of the service given from Palmerston 
North. 

Organization was undertaken by the staff of the Country Library 
Service, and between thirty and forty accepted invitations to attend 
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a meeting on the Saturday afternoon. These were both librarians and 
committee members — some from as far afield as Takapau, Waikanae 
and Mangaore. Also at the meeting were Miss D. M. E. Allen of 
Christchurch, Mr R. N. O'Reilly of Wellington and local branch 
members. 

Mr D. C. Pryor, president of the Branch, took the chair, and 
speakers for the afternoon were Mr G. B. Bertram and Mr M. A. 
Nixon, both of whom merged their addresses with expressions of 
opinion from the meeting. On his theme of reading and better 
reading Mr Bertram allowed himself to be drawn on by his audience 
until, at a mention of adult education, Mr Nixon rose to point the 
discussion to his own dependence on librarians to further his work. 

The main challenge brought was : “ People won't read non-fiction. 
Why is it necessary to take it from the van?’ This was dealt with 
by Mr Bertram, who illustrated from particular books in hand, and 
by Mr Nixon, who spoke of his own experiences with classes. 

Afterwards the visitors were given the freedom of the CLS 
building, so that they could scan the stock, and arrangements were 
made for them to borrow on the spot books they wanted especially. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
A Standard 
[A] Promising A Highest level: wholly free 
A&B Popular—fair standard A&b = Second level: mainly free 
B Popular A&B Third a equally free and 
renta 


a&B Fourth level: mainly rental 
akb Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 
B Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 
oO May give offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


ASCH, Sholem,  1880- A. Mary. American urban living in general.’ 
Macdonald, 1951. 12s. 6d. ‘In- —TLS 4-5-51. A&B** 
formed — with > reverence and a CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, Miguel de, 
profound imagination.’ — C.P. Snow. 1547-1616. A. Three exemplary 
A®e, novels; tr. from the Spanish by 

BAREA, Arturo, 1896-. A. The broken Samuel Putnam. Viking, | 1950. 
root; tr. from the Spanish by Iloa $5. ‘Cervantes has left us, besides 
Bessa. Faber, 1951. 15s. A Don Quixote, another masterly work 
novel of Spain to-day, built around -, the Exemplary Novels.’ — introd. 


factual reports; not so impressive 


, ’ pecs 2 COURAGE, James. A. Desire without 
-— Epers earlier personal records. content. Constable, 1951. 10s 64. 
e setting is a anterbu: 1 
BROPHY, John, 1899—. A. Windfall ; country sheep _ station. ‘But = 
a diversion. Collins, 1951. 9s. 6d. spite of the dramatic vents of this 
“Very strenuous efforts to be new book . .. 1 found The Fifth 
funny about American film- Child a more compelling novel.’ 
making, American hustle and J in Parsons Packet. A&b®®*. 
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ENGLISH story: tenth series, ed. by more easily than he can be 
Woodr 


ow Wyatt. Collins, 1950. accounted for. But of his time 
9s. 6d. Stories by A. L. Barker, and since is there a_ greater 
Anna Kavan, Tom Hopkinson and writer in English ?”— David Paul, 
others. A&b*®* Listener 8-3-51. A® 
FAULKNER, William, 1897-. A. WELCH, Denton, 1917-1948. A. A 
Knight’s gambit. Chatto, 1951. last sheaf. Lehmann, 1951. 
9s. 64d. *“These new stories — 12s. 6d. ‘A major attraction of 
whodunits mostly — reveal the the book is its variety, for 
master at slightly less than his although it is primarily a _ collec- 
best.’ — J. Richardson, NSN 21-7-51. tion of short. stories, it also 
/ ee contains the first eight chapters 
MELVILLE, Herman, 1819-1891. A. of an unfinished novel, a number 
The complete stories of Herman of poems, and _ reproductions _ of 
Melville. Eyre, 1951. 16s. nine of Welch’s paintings.” — TLS 
“He can be dismissed as a bore 1-6-51. A®®, 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED 
TITLES BY OTHER AUTHORS 


BACCHELLI, Riccardo, 1891-. The LAMKIN, Speed, 1927-. Tiger in the 
mill on the Po; tr. from the garden. Macmillan, 1951. 
Italian by Frances Frenaye. 10s. 6d. A first novel, the 
Pantheon, 1950. $4.50. An chronicle. of an old __ aristocratic 
epic Italian family novel, family in Louisiana told nostalgic- 
through th years 1821 to 1872. ally in the first person. A&b® 
A&b. LESSING, Doris. This was the old 

BERTO, ere ~ 1914-. The chief's country. M. Joseph, 1951. 
brigand ; from the Italian by 9s. 6d. Short stories of South 
Angus baoteeen Secker, 1951. Africa by the author of The Grass 
9s. 6d. ‘This sad little story is Singing. A&b**. 
ending in violence and waste is MacMAHON, Bryan, 1909-. The lion- 
told with great calmness and tamer. Dutton, 1949. $3. 
sympathy.”— TLS 1-6-51. A&b®. * Takes immediate place in the top 

CROFT-COOKE, Rupert, 1903-. echelon of contemporary Ireland's 
Three names or Nicholas. short story writers.’ —SRL. A&b®. 
Macmillan, 1951. 9s. 6d. MITTELHOLZER, Edgar. Shadows 
Another popular novel by the author move among them. P. Nevill, 1951. 
of Brass Farthing. A&B°° 10s. 6d. A_ second novel by the 

DUTOURD, Jean, 1920-. A day's author of A Morning at the Office. 
head; tr. from the a = y Favourable reviews TLS 30-3-51. 
Robin Chancellor. hmann * Beautiful, unusual and irritating, 
1951. 8s. 6d. ‘Savage, a and it is this year’s champion exotic.’ — 
sometimes entaaey funny, it NSN 19-5-51. ° 
belongs to great tradition of MULKERNS, Val, 1925-. A_ time 
satire in the manner of Swift.’ — entwoon. Chatto, 1951. 9s. 6d. 

_ TLS. A&b®. “Though interest is not equally 

GILL, Brendan, 1914-. The troubles sustained, passages have that 
of one house. Gollancz, 1951. glamour . . . of speech, scenery and 
12s. 6d. A family novel con- tradition that are the Irish writer’s 
cerning a woman of great and birthright.’ — Manchester Guardian 
undefeatable ws °A a 12-4-51. A&bee 
ae as ae oe SANSOM, William, 1912-. The face 
eee integrity."— New Yorker. A wr — om, 1951. “™ 

* ° . A clever brittle story of a 

GUNTEKIN, ae ot wy - young girl, Eve, who has a touch of 
Wondhara 4 as, “He ake A nymphomania. Not so_ successful 
1951. 12s 6d. A Turkish ya. ¥ <« on novel, The Body. 
eee SS a. a SMITH, William Gardner, 1926-. 
extreme youth, by the author of Anger at innocence. Gollancz, 
a eer So eee 1951. 10s 6d. ‘The scene is a 
++ Philadelphia slum . . . promises 

—«— Thegdora 10 "ts ae a very considerable future as a 

cme rte . eee novelist.” — Manchester Guardian 
ambitious study of an imaginative 12-4-51. A&b®® 
“ difficult” 12 year old girl who oa : ; 
leads a double life.” — TLS 6-4-51. SUMMER, C. R. But the morming 
A&b**® will come. Macdonald, 1951. Qs. 

LA BERN, Arthur J. Pennygreen stdeet. 6d. ‘Set well below the Mason- 
Jarrolds, 1951. 9s. 6d. Love, Dixon line . . . a sincere attempt 
petty crime and easy money in to deal with a _ major problem 
tenement London; by the author [negro] but, like all propa- 
of It Always Rains on Sunday. gandist fiction, everything is 
A&B®*, appallingly simplified.” A&b®*. 





TASAKI, Hanama. Long the imperial 
way. Gollancz, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
Life as a soldier in the Japanese 
army. “An accurate picture of 
one of the strangest, cruellest 
and most disciplined _ religious 
organizations the world has ever 
seen.”—N. Ramsbotham, NSN. 
A&b**. 


TOBY-MARCELIN, Philippe, 
Marcelin, Pierre. The beast of the 
Haitian hills. Gollancz, 1951. 
9s. 6d. A highly praised novel of 
Voodoo and Catholicism. Intro- 
duced by Edmund Wilson. A°*. 

WYLIE, Philip, 1902-. The disappear- 
ance. ollancz, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
A&B*®*, 


5. REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


BENNETT, Arnold, 1867-1931. A. 
The old wives’ tale. Hodder, 
1948 [1911]. 12s. 6d. A®®. 

COLLINS, Wilkie, 1824-1889. A. 
the moonstone ; illus. by Edwin La 
Dell. Folio soc., 1951 [1871]. 
19s. 6d. Dorothy Sayers says of 
this Victorian classic, ‘ probably 
the ve ry finest detective story ever 
written. j 

DEFOE, Daniel, 16612-1731. A. A 
journal of the plague year. Falcon, 


1950. 15s. Sir Walter Scott once 
observed that, had Defoe never 
written Robinson Crusoe, he would 
have deserved immortality for the 
genius displayed in Journal of 
the Plague year. . 
SATCHELL, William, 1860-1941. A. 
The greenstone door. Whitcombe, 
1950 [1914]. Ills. 6d. ‘In this 
splendid romance the past of New 
aland lives again.’ — Gerald 
Gould. A&b*?*. 


6. ROUND UP OF WORKS BY (OR ABOUT) IMPORTANT AUTHORS 


DESTOUCHES, Louis Ferdinand 
(Louis-Ferdinand Celine, pseud.) 
1894-. A. Death in the instal- 
ment plan. Chatto, 1937. 10s. 
6d [remainder price, 1950-51, 

“Celine [is] surely one of the 
most sardonic and enigmatic 
figures who interpreted World War 


I and the aftermath. “Every- 
thing around us is_ mechanical, 
aggressive, abominable,” Celine 
once said.’ — Parsons Packet F ’ 48. 
A*®. O. 


—— Journey to the end of ape. Vison, 
1950 [1938]. 18s. A®*. O. 


BOOKS FOR POST PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 


THE books listed are not necessarily new 
titles, but are recent accessions to the 
School Library Service stock and may be 
borrowed from the nearest SLS depot. 
The Dewey classification number is the 
one used by the SLS. The prices are 
the English published price. While all 
the books listed would be useful in a 
school library, those marked with an 
asterisk are recommended for first 
purchase. Suggestions for future lists 
would be welcomed. For fiction titles, 
the symbol S indicates forms 5 (upper) 
and 6; J, forms 3 and 4 (lower). 


*ALFORD, Violet, ed. Handbooks of 
European national dances. Parrish, 
1948-50. 3s. 6d. ea. Includes the 
dances of Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, Greece, Hun- 
gary, The Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain and Sweden. Each volume 
has an introductory essay by an 
authority on the traditional dances, 
music and costumes, and a detailed 
description of four dances, giving 
step notations, music and colour 
plates of costumes for each. 
Attractively produced; useful for 


social condies as well as for the 
dance. (793.3). 

*BARRETT, Charles. The penguin 
people. Cassell, 1948. 12s. , 
A history of these fascinating birds 
written for young people by an 
Australian naturalist. Good photos 
and drawings in colour. General 

i 3 up. 
“we Fry. 
6d. Puffin 
Excellent biography ; 
material largely taken from diaries 
and letters. Of particular interest 
to girls from form 4 up. (92 FRY) 

*BERESFORD, Rosemary. What shall 
I read? Ginn, 1950. 4s. 6d. 
Written for young people who 
want to know what to read and 
how. Good book lists; useful for 
teachers of English and pupils of 
forms 3 to 6. (028) 

CARRICK, Edward. Designing for 
films. Studio, 1949. 18s. Film 
enthusiasts will be interested in the 

ique of film effects and design 
that are so often taken for granted. 
Good illustrations, glossary of 
terms and bibliography. (791.4) 
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DUNNING; Katherine, | Whatever ‘the 
heart Heihemann, 1950. 
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